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reliable, and therefore next day, Friday, in the morning, 2ist of the
said month, they resolved to select a person to go to ascertain from
the enemy whether he had sent this message by the artilleryman.
To this end they bade Tristan de Orive Salazar undertake the
matter and he went in and saw Captain Francis and the determina-
tion he brought back was that the bishop or the governor or some
other person of authority sufficient to effect the ransom should go in.
The enemy demanded speedy action; otherwise he would raze the
city in accordance with his orders from his queen.
Therefore Friday night and Saturday morning, the 23rd, it was
resolved that Tristan de Orive should return to the city and divert
the enemy, that he might not do damage, while the governor sent
to summon the citizens and merchants and other persons interested
who were in neighbouring places, assuring him that on Sunday, the
24th, in the afternoon, he would be informed of whatever resolution
might be taken, for they would convey their decision as then reached
to Captain Francis.
Tristan de Orive carried out his mission and as many people as
the governor could assemble met in Turbaco and among them all
agreed to ransom the city. With this resolution, on the said Sunday
the bishop and governor and a party of some twenty persons came
to this city and entered. They were very courteously received and
treated.
The negotiations were opened by the enemy's interpreter who
set a price of 500,000 pesos in good gold, which sum is equivalent to
750,000 Castillian ducats. They offered him 25,000 ducats, which he
scorned, and they brought the conversation to an end without
deciding anything except (p. 9) that they would resume the negotia-
tions. The Spaniards took their leave and returned to Turbaco.
Many days passed in the making of demands and counter-
demands. Tristan de Orive continued to act in the matter and
through him 100,000 ducats were proffered. The Englishman
scorned this sum as he had the first offer of 25,000 ducats and at this
point made a gesture as though he would destroy the city in fact.
He razed and burned all the outskirts where the houses were
built of lath and planks.1 In the city itself he demolished many
masonry houses, in all perhaps 280, and a great part of the cathedral
fell, this being a costly work for this country. And this destruction
would have gone further had not the aforesaid Tristan de Orive
1... de latay table (sic} ... Around Gumana lata meant cana brava (wild cane, i.e.,
bamboo). Cartagena's poor outskirts may have been bohios, native-style thatched
huts.